





CHRISTIANITY 
and CRists 


'/Our Hopes for the New Administration 


| The beginning of the third decade of the life 
of this journal coincides with the start of a de- 
cade that requires new patterns of thinking and 
new policies. It also coincides with the transfer 
| of power to a new Administration, which has al- 
/ ready begun to reveal its intentions. No one can 
_ foresee how far it will succeed in translating those 
intentions into effective policy, for there are obsta- 
cles at home, not least in the Congress, and there 
is intransigence abroad that cannot easily be 
neutralized or overcome. But we welcome the new 
Administration’s view of what this new decade 
requires, as this has appeared in the reports of 
/many task forces, by the testimony of Cabinet of- 
. ficers before Senate committees (especially that of 
| the new Secretary of State), and by the strong com- 
_mitments of President Kennedy’s inaugural address. 
Also, the assembling of competent men to do the 
}job and the intelligence, political sagacity and 
capacity for magnetic leadership that the President 
has already shown give us hope that many new 
things will happen in this decade that will be in 
iine with the purposes we have often expressed in 
these columns. 
) We see four areas in which there is hope of new 
J initiatives and of new steps forward that we would 
) gladly support. 
(1) The first is one in which there will be the 
) Most continuity with the recent past: the struggle 
for racial justice in this country. We believe that 
jthis Administration will exercise more leadership 
in regard to desegregation than was the case under 
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President Eisenhower, partly because of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s ambiguous attitude toward the intrinsic 
merits of the Supreme Court’s decision in regar« 
to school desegregation and partly because of his 
sincerely held view of the limits of Presidential 
action. 

President Kennedy has committed himself forth- 
rightly on the principle of desegregation, and he 
believes in much greater Presidential initiative. 
One indication of the degree of his commitment 
is the appointment of Dr. Robert C. Weaver as 
Administrator for the U.S. Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. It is both ironic and hopeful that 
Dr. Weaver belongs to the race that is the chie! 
victim of the housing and residential policies of 
both the North and the South. 

(2) There will be a tendency to grow away from 
the dogmas that have made it so difficult for the 
nation, through the Federal Government, to act 
in time to deal with economic needs and problems 
in this country. Mr. Reston is probably right in 
saying that the new leaders are pragmatic men 
who will adopt radical solutions for radical prob- 
lems but that they are not ideologues of the Right 
or the Left. It has been an ideology of the Right, 
shared in part by President Eisenhower, that has 
made it so difficult for us to do the things that we 
can only do adequately as a national community. 

The neglect of education, of housing, of provi- 
sions to make medical care accessible to the aged, 
and of the problems of depressed areas has left us 
with a great deficit in our real wealth as a people. 
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What is so seldom realized because of this in- 
dividualist ideology is that personal wealth and 
freedom are often enhanced by the increase of 
public wealth. Openness to the realities of our 
changing situation is needed rather than the dis- 
tortion of vision by an ideology of the Right or 
the Left. 

(3) One of the major grounds for hope for the 
coming period is the attitude expressed by the new 
Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, in his answers to 
questions before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. His emphasis upon the opportunities 
of the world situation rather than upon the threat 
of communism opens up new vistas for us all. We 
have been so hypnotized by communism and so 
preoccupied with the East-West conflict that we have 
not been able to deal wisely with the vast world 
that is identified neither with the political East 
nor the political West. The danger of communism 
remains, but we are not psychologically and politi- 
cally able to deal with this danger effectively un- 
less we regard the many new nations as centers of 
vitality and aspiration that have their independent 
roles. Efforts to manipulate them so that they vote 
with us or join with us in pacts and alliances have 
backfired. 

Our failure to respect the nations that desire to 
be neutral or non-aligned between the Eastern and 
Western blocs has been a grievous handicap to our 
policy. The cause of freedom gains when any na- 
tion finds its way to greater political stability and 
economic health and maintains its independence. 
And we can often better help it to become that 
kind of independent center if we are not trying to 
use it for our purposes. President Kennedy in his 
inaugural address has said this with great power: 


To those people in the huts and villages of 
half the globe struggling to break the bonds 
of mass misery, we pledge our best efforts to 
help them to help themselves, for whatever 
period is required—not because the Commu- 
nists are doing it but because it is right. 


(4) The fourth area in which we have fresh hope 
is that there may be new thoughts, new resolutions, 
new initiatives in the effort to reach agreement wih 
the Communist nations in regard to arms control 
on the way to real disarmament. In the past there 
seems to have been a difference of aims between the 
State Department, on the one hand, and elements 
in the Pentagon and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, on the other. Now the President has appointed 
as Chairman of the U.S. Disarmament Commission 


John J. McCloy, who is not likely to be pushed 
around, and he has chosen Paul H. Nitze as Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for International Affairs. 
A former contributing editor of this journal, 
he is very sensitive concerning the moral issues 
at stake in the present arms race. Also, he has 
appointed Dr. Glenn Seaborg as Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. From his past utter- 
ances, Dr. Seaborg can be counted on to cooperate 
with efforts to break the stalemate. 

There are many well informed persons who be. 
lieve that the Russians really want to arrive at an 
agreement that will reduce the danger of nuclear 
war. It is significant that Mr. James Wadsworth, 
who has been negotiating with them for so many 
months, said recently that he believed that the 
Russians would keep agreements. This presents 
a striking contrast to many statements of retiring 
Chairman McCone of the AEC. If there has been a 
split in our own Government on this issue and if 
our efforts have been lacking in imagination, there 
is hope that a new start will now be made. 

One thing that is most needed is a reconsidera- 
tion of the balancing of risks in any effort to 
achieve disarmament. That there will be risks in 
any agreement, even in the best arrangement for 
inspection and control, may be granted. But those 
risks need to be compared at all times with the 
risks in a continuation of the arms race. All our 
past habits of mind have led us to assume that i! 
we preserve parity with the Russians we can 
achieve security, but the precariousness of any 
such balance, combined with the wider distribution 
of nuclear weapons and the danger of accidental 
war, means that there is no real security in keeping 
up our end in the arms race. 

We need to add to this fact the effects of the 
continued and accelerated arms race itself on our 
culture and our way of life, which is brought out 
so well in the Fund for the Republic pamphlet, 
Community of Fear, by Harrison Brown and James 
Real. Even though it may be argument by hyper- 
bole, there is essential truth in what the authors 
say when they write: 


Once the people are convinced that they can 
survive the present state of the arts of killing, 
a broad and significant new habit pattern 
will have been introduced and accepted, one 
grotesquely different from any we have known 
for thousands of years—that of adjusting to 
the idea of living in holes. From that time 
onward it will be simple to adjust ourselves 
to living in deeper holes. 
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If we care about the freedom and the dignity 
of man it is quite as important to effect arms con- 
trol as a step toward disarmament as it is to protect 
ourselves or any other nations from the advance of 
political totalitarianism. 

Here again President Kennedy said in his inau- 
gural address exactly what needs most to be said: 


“Finally, to those nations who would make them- 
selves our adversary, we offer not a pledge but 
a request: that both sides begin anew the quest 
for peace, before the dark powers of destruction 
unleashed by science engulf all humanity in 
planned or accidental self-destruction.” 

J.C.B. 


The Future of American Protestantism 


OT LONG AGO, flying to Boston, I had a 
N conversation with a Harvard junior. He 
asked me what I did and when I described my job 
with a Protestant home mission agency, he said 
that I was the first person he had ever met on a 
plane who seemed to be employed at anything 
worthwhile. 

A few minutes later he asked me what I was 
going to do in Boston. I told him I was going to 
speak to a group of college students about some 
frontier experiments in Christendom. He then be- 
came very concerned and tried to prepare me for 
the strong possibility that no one would show up 
for a talk on such a subject. 

Any assessment of the future of Protestantism 
during the next decade has to reckon with this 
strange and yet not untypical contradiction ap- 
parent in the attitude of the student. Seldom has 
there been a time when the institutions of religion 
have been so ambiguously regarded. There is a 
wistful interest in theology and the Church, an 
almost pathetic hope that some enlivening truth 
might really be buried under the trappings, and 
at the same time a sad but resolute determination 
to face reality as it is and not be tempted to chase 
spiritual butterflies. 

This contradiction, I believe, is the downhill 
side of the great boom in religious-intellectual 
interest everywhere noted at the beginning of the 
last decade. 

The times we live in now are fine line in charac- 
ter. Tomorrow beckons as both Utopia and Arma- 
geddon. Any projections the social scientist makes 
toward 1984 or beyond always hinge upon some 
big “if,” and that “if” is so decisive as to turn 
the whole vision into nonsense. | 

Strangely, most of the long-range planning of 
Protestant agencies seems less concerned with the 
enormous range of alternatives the future holds. 
Catastrophe and mass conversion are equally in- 
calculable on a graph projecting the future, and 
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so they are omitted. And yet it is precisely the 
omission of the expectation of disruption that 
makes most religious forecasting so disheartening. 
The only looking forward that Christians can 
engage in with any profit is that which is condi- 
tioned by a great shaking up, the science fiction 
of the Last Judgment itself. 


Consequently, what I wish to do in this article 
is not to forecast but to express some hopes. 


I do not have the faintest idea what the next 
half-century is going to bring to Protestantism. I 
do know what constitutes the present images and 
motifs that dominate the thinking of Protestant 
leaders. These in the main reflect the responses of 
astute Protestant thinkers to the situation right 
after World War Il. Most of these insights have 
been translated into “impulses to action,” and they 
are now outmoded. The times demand that they 
be revised, not for the sake of some far off future 
but for the sake of right now. 


Homogenization and Diversification 


The great preoccupation of Protestantism has 
been with the growth of American culture. Now 
it ought to be with the tension between homo- 
genization and diversification in the society. 


The growth in population, the movement to 
the suburbs, and the increased affluence of our 
people have largely colored the thinking of local 
churches and of mission boards. One must honestly 
add to this the counter-effects of such growth—the 
inner-city problem, the weakening of the rural 
Protestant stronghold—as also parts of our concern, 
although not felt as passionately as our concern 
for the more exuberant aspects of growth. 


Frequently we have sneered at the Protestant 
interest in following constituents to the suburbs. 
We can afford this criticism only after the fact. 
If churches and agencies had ignored this vast 
relocation of population, we would have even 
greater cause to be critical. And we must not un- 











derestimate all the strong voices who have insisted 
that we not abandon the inner-city. 

But the really significant thing about American 
life, as far as issues of faith are concerned, is not 
that it is growing and moving, but that its centers 
of dynamism are shifting. These shifts are really 
puzzling to assess. On the one hand, as mass com- 
munication and transportation make everything 
instantaneous, we are developing an increasingly 
homogenized society. At the same time, we are 
drawing apart into more and more specialized 
work communities. 

Russell Lynes, writing a few years ago in A 
Surfeit of Honey, described these work communi- 
ties as pyramids. Each giant corporation, each 
profession, each industry represents a separated 
pyramid. He says that the most frequent and im- 
portant communication between people increasing- 
ly occurs only within the pyramid. He observes 
that only at the very tops of the pyramids is there 
much exchange between worlds. When you con- 
sider the great growth in electronic and computer 
industries, for example, one wonders how much 
communication there is even at the top between 
this field and such professions as social work or 
such businesses as advertising. 

Yet even the tension between homogenization 
and diversification does not adequately describe 
the problem. There seem to be antibodies resisting 
both trends. 

The pressure toward mass conformity is not as 
universal as we sometimes think. Communications 
research people tell us that though mass communi- 
cations seem to be all pervasive, they are not all 
powerful. Joseph Klapper, in his newly published 
book, The Effects of Mass Communication (Free 
Press), says TV is not very effective in changing 
people’s basic attitudes. It can change your buying 
habits as far as toothpaste is concerned, but the 
opinions of respected peers exert the only really 
powerful force in changing minds about social 
policy or values. 

There are forces working against diversification 
as well. A counteracting force toward the frac- 
turing of communities has been the almost senti- 
mental exaltation of the family. The family altar 
that Protestants always talk about has indeed been 
restored, but there is good ground for suspicion 
that it may be a household god that has been 
reinstated thereon. 

In the main, Protestant programing in the 
Church has allied itself with these counter-move- 
ments, not with much deliberation but in a sort 
of reflex action—reinforce the neighborhood and 
strengthen the family. The two great public clichés 


are: “How would you like to live in a community 
in which there is no church?” and “The family 
that prays together stays together.” 

Now the question is, can Protestantism in a mass 
society gamble all its resources on the parish? Our 
geographical relation to our neighbors no longer 
necessarily implies a functional relation to them. 
Churches organized on the basis of residence are 
therefore irrelevant to many decisions, to much of 
our common life. For this reason new concepts of 
church constituency are necessary. Yet even in non- 
Congregational circles the local church is a sacred 
cow. I am not suggesting an abandonment of the 
parish church, but when so much of the content 
of our common life is both produced and con- 
sumed away from the residential neighborhood, 
how can the Gospel be proclaimed with any reality 
if it is done only in the neighborhood? 

There has been much talk in the last decade 
about vocational evangelism, but except for some 
isolated experiments like Parishfield and the Austin 
Experiment, organizational Protestantism has not 
taken it very seriously. Why must all new churches 
be gathered on the basis of residence, when so 
much of many men’s lives has no relationship to 
the neighborhood. In a culture so diversified, why 
should there not be more diversity in the forms 
of church life? In a culture so homogenized why 
should there not be a greater sense of the catholicity 
of the Christian church? 


The Protestant Ethos 


All this leads to a re-examination of what we 
have meant by theological renewal. This has usually 
been the prescription offered to a church that has 
seemed to be too imitative of the culture, too 
shallow in its inner life, too ignorant of its own 
heritage. In practice this has been a movement to 
educate an illiterate laity about the distinctiveness 
of the church community. 

I believe an honest appraisal would reveal that 
our prescription has not taken very well. It has 
been intellectually stimulating for many. It has 
provided the harrassed minister with a much- 
needed conceptual framework in which to assess 
his job. But it is not without significance that the 
greatest interest has centered around the doctrine 
of the Church. Discussion has not centered on the 
doctrine of divine creation in a world threatened 
by destruction, not on the lordship of Christ in 
a time when everyman is his own king, but on the 
Church. A very unfortunate result of this has been 
to take the slogan, “let the Church be the Church,” 
as a manifest to justify new imperialism, new 
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self-satisfaction, new resistence to criticism—be- 
cause the Church’s organization has a new theologi- 
cal sanction. 

The time has come to turn our attention away 
from the Church as a self-conscious community 
and to take a good look at the Protestant ethos in 
a much larger context. We have not been much 
given to admitting that there is such a thing. It 
has been necessary to reject the smug idea that 
all non-Catholic and non-Jewish society in this 
country is Protestant. 

Such an oversimplification has not done justice 
to the amalgam of vague religious and semi- 
religious positions that constitutes the attitude of 
the general population. And yet our desire to 
want to consider as Protestants only church mem- 
bers, or even more extremely, only those who are 
theologically literate, is a dangerous business. It 
is curious that a theological renaissance that has 
had so many alliances with contemporary psycho- 
analysis should be so formalistic in its understand- 
ing of what constitutes Protestant belief. 

There is such a thing as a Protestant style of 
life, as there is a Catholic and Jewish style. Com- 
pare three works of fiction of the last year and 
this will become evident. The Devil’s Advocate 
(Morrow) by Morris West, though set in Italy, is 
an excellent depiction of English Catholicism. 
Goodbye Columbus (Houghton-Mifflin) by Phillip 
Roth describes the new Jewish-American genera- 
tion with irony and insight. John Updike’s new 
novel, Rabbit, Run (Alfred Knopf), dissects the 
Protestant in middle-class America with compas- 
sion and judgment. 

It is of first importance to theological renewal 
that we understand the lineaments and the sub- 
currents of the Protestant lay response. It is a 
latter-day Puritanism, desiccated, overlaid with all 
kinds of contradictory impulses, but with more 
consistent shape and character than the theological- 
ly learned generally ascribe to it. 

This is not a call for the restoration of a self- 
conscious Protestant “position.” It is rather for 
more attention to an understanding of where we 
really are. What values linger on? What do the 
doctrines of original sin, justification by faith, 
judgment and grace really look like in the opera- 
tional stance of the unclericalized laymen, and 
thus in all of us before the overlay took place? 

Apologetic theology has to strike a spark on the 
flint that already exists. There is more sturdiness in 
folk-Protestantism than we realize. There is great 
need to take seriously the problems raised by the 
encounter between this elemental sturdiness and 
the challenges to it in our time. 


Rabbit, Run illustrates some of this kind of 
probing. The novel is a deceptively simple account 
of an aging high school athlete on a fugitive search 
for personal destiny. His only experience of trans- 
cendent glory had come through high school basket- 
ball success. At 25 he finds himself married, un- 
successful, harrassed by his sense of responsibility. 
The jacket for once well describes the book. 
It is “about religion vs. morality, and integrity 
vs. responsibility.” There is a very sympathetic 
portrayal of the minister as he tries to help Rabbit 
face up to his responsibility. In the end, however, 
the Church and the minister are seen to have only 
side roles in the real struggle that is going on. 
As much as Rabbit and the author would like 
to have them be sources of power, they are sadly 
seen to be impotent. 

The myths of faith have lost their power in the 
Church, but in strangely distorted ways they are 
still powerful in the culture. 

Here is the Protestant confronting death as the 
revealer of life. 

Here is freedom, that ancient battle cry of left- 
wing Protestantism, seen to be a meaningless cate- 
gory when there is no felt need to fill it with 
anything. Our forefathers valued freedom because 
they had a call to be something under God. When 
there is no call, there can only be escape. 

Rabbit, Run ought to be read along with Paul 
Goodman's Growing Up Absurd (Random House), 
a study of the organization man and the juvenile 
delinquent, for an understanding of the need for 
a new doctrine of meaningful calling that is emerg- 
ing, not from the theologians but from the novelists. 

There is need for some kind of encounter be- 
tween popular culture and apologetic theology. 
‘There is, of course, danger in the sociologists’ call- 
ing the theologians’ tune. But this is not a call 
to “popularize theology” or to try to satisfy social 
needs in their own terms alone. It would require 
that the serious, painstaking depth analysis of 
American movements, moods and national issues 
be more centrally the concern of our theological 
inquiry and not some merely peripheral “applied 
ethics.” 

And it would require that the organized church 
take far more seriously its evangelistic responsibility 
to interpret the Gospel’s message to this hour. It 
would be less centered on churching a continent 
and more on addressing a whole people. Its printed 
materials and enormous program devices would 
cease this endless process of self-cultivation, and 
think about Rabbit and his brothers for awhile. 





Ecumenical Strategy and Mission 


This would require a new spirit and will in 
ecumenical understanding. It would move us from 
the decadence of playing with ecumenical coopera- 
tion to the development of ecumenical strategy. 
There is real restiveness about where we now stand 
as far as cooperative Protestantism and Orthodoxy 
in the National Council of Churches (NCC) is 
concerned. We have wrought a complex organiza- 
tion of coordination and a forum where we can 
talk together. Generally, however, we have allowed 
it to coordinate only those aspects of program that 
the denominations have not wanted to do them- 
selves, because they are unprofitable or unpopular. 

In fact, this is the effect of the philosophy of 
“financing by cognate units,” which won out as 
the way to handle the difficult job of paying for 
the structure. It means that each department of 
the NCC must depend for the major part of its 
support on the departments of similar interest 
within the denominations. This, of course, starves 
the departments of the NCC that do not have 
cognates in the denominations, and virtually makes 
impossible the NCC’s pioneering in any new way. 
There are major exceptions to this, of course, but 
these exceptions are due mostly to unusual leader- 
ship or outside support. There is even less coordina- 
tion on the local or regional level. 

Protestant institutional interests must move to- 
ward a commitment to ecumenical strategy. There 
is hope in the long-range planning process begun 
in the NCC, and recently reported at San Fran- 
cisco. The crucial question, however, revolves 
around the goal of the planning. Planning for 
what? More effective operation of machinery is 
not an adequate goal. Neither is better communi- 
cation between denominations. Nor do I believe 
that greater concentration on church union is the 
right direction. Uniting denominational machinery 
is not a promising use of resources. 

There must be a commitment to an ecumenical 
mission to American society. This raises the im- 
mediate problem of our mission to the rest of the 
world. Certainly our ties to the world church 
should be strengthened, not weakened. But it seems 
apparent that our mission to the world must in- 
creasingly be focused on our own society. This 
is the most effective way of witnessing to the 
world. We have accompanying responsibilities to 
help our sister churches around the world in the 
witness to their nations, and on the World Council 
level we should move forward via a trans-national 
witness of judgment and love. But American 
Christians have a world mission in America. 


What happens here and now surely affects the 
rest of the world too. America’s ecumenical mission 


can only come about by our mutual recognition of 
the validity of one another’s ministries as being of 
Christ, and a determination to let the needs of the 
mission fashion the shape and nature of our 
ministries together. That is why ecumenical mis- 
sion rather than church union is the need of the 
next decade. Some church unions may advance 
that mission. Others may just get in the way. 

The denominations must be willing to use the 
NCC as a primary center for planning and strate- 
gy. Either the NCC is a part of the mission of 
the Church or it has no right to exist. It cannot 
continue to stand as a monument to genteel armed 
truce among Protestant denominational organiza- 
tions. It means that denominations must be willing 
to divide up the vast business of witnessing to 
Americans. Some specialties ought to be developed 
cn behalf of all the rest of us. And it cannot be on 
the basis of taking “the social sources of denomina- 
tionalism” as a kind of divine writ either. That 
is, we do not divide up responsibility solely on 
the basis of who has traditionally ministered to 
certain economic classes. 

The danger, of course, is that if such a process 
is too rigidly carried out, the NCC “policy” might 
lay a new kind of line upon the churches. We 
have a long way to go, however, before the denom- 
inations will let that happen. 

Nevertheless, only if “ministry” replaces “rela- 
tionship” as the primary focus of ecumenical work 
can the conciliar movement be an effective in- 
strument of Christ. 


A New Lay Movement 


In any case I do not put my sole trust in the 
Interchurch Center or in Congregational head- 
quarters. I hope most of all, in the decade ahead, 
for a new kind of lay movement to emerge in 
Protestantism—one that will indeed come out of 
the Protestant ethos. In a mass society, highly 
specialized and complex, the Church must also 
specialize and meet challenge with program. But, 
at the same time, in a mass society there is in- 
creasing resistance to any more plans or institu- 
tions. We must have responsibility matched by 
spontaneity. We must have planning challenged 
by eccentric venture. 

Let us pray for a new kind of roving band of 
prophets, lay and ordained, who move through 
the mechanical jungle with their own personalized 
ministries—in each profession, on intercontinental 
commuter airplanes, in resort hotels, over the back 
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fence. Such a movement hopefully would be un- 
intimidated by planning processes and denomina- 
tional structures. It would be more sensitive to 
the possibilities of catastrophe and victory in the 
events that crowd the last part of this 20th century. 

This is a plea for a new kind of lay response— 


one untamed by the Church. We need men who 
can see clearly the dealings of God with this 
generation, who can love and not be shocked, who 
can pound out a new theological language, who 
seek no allegiance to a complacent patriotism, but 
hold up the glory of God in the midst of the world. 


A Church Historian Surveys Christianity and Crisis 


Continuity and Change Through Twenty Years 


HE EDITORS of Christianity and Crisis have 
T often referred to their journalistic venture as 
a “modest” one. It was founded by a group of 
American Christian leaders who shared a common 
approach to world issues. They formed an Edi- 
torial Board and a Board of Sponsors; the first is- 
sue appeared on February 10, 1941. Seeking more 
responsible American involvement in the crisis 
precipitated by the success of Nazi arms, they 
challenged as perfectionistic and utopian ideas 
widely held by American churchmen. 


The group was composed of men who believed 
in the ecumenical movement, who held a general- 
ly liberal position in social and political matters, 
and who for the most part were committed to what 
was then definable as a realistic position in theo- 
logy. The journal has always been independent 
and enjoyed wide support, though a number of 
its principal leaders have been related to Union 
Theological Seminary, in the vicinity of which it 
has regularly been published. 


Though the journal has gone through certain 
changes, which this survey article will attempt to 
trace, its history has been characterized by con- 
sistency in pattern and approach. It has remained 
basically an eight-page, compact little periodical 
appearing twenty-four times each year, though 
twelve-page issues have increasingly appeared in 
recent years. Though there have been many changes 
in the Editorial Board over the twenty years, the 
continuity has been great. 


Reinhold Niebuhr was the first and for many 
years the only Chairman of the Editorial Board. 
John C. Bennett was a member of the original 
group of sponsors and was very shortly added to 
the Editorial Board. When it was announced that 
he was becoming Co-chairman of the latter board 
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with Niebuhr—the arrangement that is still in 
effect—it was affirmed that he “has long been iden- 
tified with the editorial policy of the paper and his 
election to the Co-chairmanship therefore formally 
recognizes what has been the actual situation for 
the past years” (April 27, 1953). 

Included on the original Editorial Board were 
John A. Mackay, Francis P. Miller, and Henry P. 
Van Dusen; F. Ernest Johnson and Henry Smith 
Leiper joined before the end of the first year. 
Twenty years later, all of these are still connected 
with the journal. Inevitably, some of the leaders 
of the past have died—in particular, Henry Sloane 
Coffin, a founder and, at the time of his death in 
1954, the Chairman of the Board of Sponsors. 

The journal was launched at a moment of par- 
ticular crisis in Western culture. The first editorial 
defined it in these terms: 


What then is the Crisis? The Crisis is that 
the most powerful state in Europe has sworn 
to destroy our North Atlantic civilization, and 
during 1940 has proved its ability to keep its 
word. On the eastern shores of the Atlantic, 
freedom has disappeared from an entire con- 
tinent. Britain alone stands guard against 
the westward march of tyranny, and the 
British Isles are now under continuous bom- 
bardment as a prelude to the final assault. 

But this fight is not a fight for Britain. It 
is a fight for freedom, and wherever men 
fight for freedom they fight for us. 


But when the immediate crisis of the war was 
passed, the bi-weekly was found still to have a 
role in dealing with the continuing series of crises 
that have troubled the two middle decades of the 
20th century. So the modest venture in journalism 
has continued on, until a not-so-modest set of 
twenty volumes has been compiled. 

As the editors set about addressing themselves 
to the crisis of a score of years ago, they moved 
along two main lines, each of which had a double 
aspect. This bilinear approach to the task, each 








thrust with two cutting edges, has continued to 
characterize the journal. 


A Double-Edged Concern 


On the one hand, there has been concern both 
for the lives of the peoples of the world and for the 
life of the Christian Church in the world. Typical 
articles from the first year dealt with “Crisis in 
the Far East,” “Food for Europe,” “Britain and 
India,” “Russia in the World Crisis,” ““The Chris- 
tian Stake in Asia,” and “On Anti-Semitism.” 
Articles dealing with the general social, economic 
and political problems of given peoples lay side 
by side with those touching on the churches and 
their concerns. A feature of the journal from the 
beginning was the filling of the latter pages of 
each issue with informative items under the head- 
ing “The World Church: News and Notes.” And 
throughout the twenty years, this double interest 
in the world’s peoples and the Church in the 
world has been maintained. 

On the other hand, there has been sustained a 
constant focus on social ethics in the United States, 
approached both from the point of view of theo- 
logical and theoretical considerations and also from 
the side of practical and human realities. Domestic 
social, economic and political issues have been dis- 
cussed repeatedly from the viewpoints both of 
theory and of practice, the one illumining the 
other. In the first year were published such articles 
as these: “The Christian Ethic and Political Strat- 
egy,” “Just Wars and Holy Wars,” “America and 
the Peace After the War,” “Labor and Defense,” 
“The President and the People,” “Christ and Our 
Political Decisions,” “Repeal the Neutrality Act,” 
“The Fight Against Inflation” and “Religion’s 
Contribution to Harmonious Labor Relations.” In 
election years especially, but not only then, politi- 
cal issues have been considered and reflected upon 
from ethical and religious perspectives. 


Throughout the history of Christianity and 
Crisis, these two double emphases have been main- 
tained. Though particular periods in the magazine’s 
history have had their own major emphases, the 
continual dealing with the two major complex 
themes has not been interrupted. Though con- 
ditioned by the ebb and flow of editorial interests, 
the bilinear approach has never been abandoned. 
Readers have been able to count on a continual 
flow of information and insight concerning the 
world and the Church at home and abroad. In 
such a small journal, articles have had to be brief 
and provocative rather than extensive and ex- 
haustive. At times they have been hastily written; 


often they have been controversial. But the steady 
focus on the two main areas, each in its double 
way, has been kept. 

Yet with this continuity has been change. A 
study of the twenty volumes indicates that the 
specific crises of certain periods are reflected in the 
character and direction of the journal during 
those periods. I suggest that six stages in the his- 
tory of this venture can be described; thus the 
changes within the overall pattern of continuity 
can be delineated. 

The first stage was the shortest and in many ways 
the most clearly defined. Perhaps the best sum- 
mary of that first year was provided by the Board 
of Sponsors as they later looked back at the found- 


ing: 


Christianity and Crisis was founded five 
years ago. It came into being under the 
pressure of the world crisis. The world was 
threatened with the triumph of a terribie 
tyranny. Our action was prompted by the 
conviction that it was the duty of Christians 
to make their decisions in terms of the actual 
alternatives before them. Many Christians, 
particularly in America, sought to express 
their Christian faith by dwelling upen ideal 
possibilities of a brotherly world and em- 
phasizing the unworthiness oi: the so-called 
democratic nations to defend “civilization.” 

We believed that this type of interpretation 
of Christian sanction made for irresponsibility 
and the evasion of duty, and that in America 
particularly it tended to support a policy of 
national isolationism. The founders of the 
journal were convinced that our nation was 
bound to accept responsibility for the defeat 
of tyranny and the organization of a world 
community. (January 7, 1946, p. 1.) 


Interventionist Policy 


In its first year, the journal concentrated its ef- 
forts in resisting pacifism and isolationism, in 
distinguishing between holy war and just war, in 
calling attention to Britain’s precarious plight, 
and in seeking America’s entrance into the war. 
The question was pressed again and again: is our 
civilization to be directed by satanic forces or by 
forces inspired to some extent by the Christian 
ethic? Though a clear editorial policy informed 
the journal, each writer was free to speak his 
own mind. From the beginning, the journal be- 
came something of a forum, and distinguished 
representatives of positions to which the journal 
was editorially opposed were invited to contribute 
(cf. Elton Trueblood, ‘‘Vocational Christian Paci- 
fism,’” November 3, 1941). 

This first stage came to an end, of course, with 
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Pearl Harbor and the nation’s entry into the war. 
The second movement covers the war years, 1942 
to victory in 1945. The “negative task of refuting 
false Christian answers to the issues by the world 
crisis” was continued; the “necessity for the push- 
ing and pulling which constitutes the struggle for 
justice within and between nations and which oc- 
casionally results in overt and tragic conflicts” was 
frequently demonstrated (cf. May 1, 1944, p. 2). 


Having demonstrated that American entrance 
into the conflict was not inconsistent with Chris- 
tian principles rightly and realistically understood, 
the editors were especially anxious to avoid jingo- 
ism in any form. They were concerned to have 
Christian churches avoid making unjustifiable iden- 
tifications of Christian faith with chauvinistic na- 
tionalism. Such editorials as “Restraint and Modes- 
ty in the Pulpit” and such articles as “Lincoln’s 
Leadership in War” attempted to point the way 
to a properly balanced position. The influence of 
voices such as that of this journal undoubtedly 
helped to make the Church's attitude toward World 
War II much more cautious and thoughtful than 
it had been toward World War I. Though squarely 
behind the war effort, the editors did not hesitate 
to be critical when they felt it necessary (cf. “Is 
the Bombing Necessary?” April 3, 1944). The bi- 
weekly was especially interested in the chaplains, 
devoted many articles to their work, published 
their correspondence, and sent copies to many 
chaplains overseas. 


The resistance of the German, Dutch and Scan- 
dinavian churches to Nazism was carefully fol- 
lowed. Franklin H. Littell has recently called at- 
tention to the blackout of information in the 
United States on the church struggle against the 
Nazis during the war years (The German Phoenix, 
Doubleday) . That was certainly not true for C& C 
readers; they were kept well posted. Finally, there 
was much attention given to postwar reconstruc- 
tion; the creation of a United Nations organiza- 
tion to provide conditions for a stable and just 
peace was tirelessly advocated. These emphases of 
the war years did not displace the two main ap- 
proaches that the journal has taken throughout 
its history; rather they shaped and gave particular 
content to those two main permanent themes. 


The third stage was almost as sharply defined 
as the first; it began with the shock of atomic war- 
fare and continued through the postwar year of 
readjustment, 1946. The four major special con- 
cerns of the periodical at this stage were aptly 
summed up in a statement by the Board of Spon- 
sors in the issue of December 9, 1946. In brief: 


(a) The tension between Russia and the 
Western nations is today, and may be for 
years to come, the primary issue in tae world 
community of nations. In meeting this issue 
we must recognize our responsibility both to 
defend what is valuable in the standards of 
freedom in Western civilization against total- 
itarian encroachments, and also to make our 
civilization more worthy of defense and more 
defensible. . . . 

(b) The United Nations Organization must 
be maintained, and every opportunity must 
be sought through it to build bridges across 
the wide chasms which separate nations... . 

(c) We started badly, as a nation, in deal- 
ing with the problem of atomic energy. We 
not only unleashed this terrible instrument 
of destruction without warning, but also pre- 
tended at first that the world ought not to 
fear the bomb, since it was in the possession of 
so righteous a nation. But our moral and 
political advance in the dealing with this is- 
sue has been very considerable. We are ready 
to bring atomic energy under international 
control, and to divest ourselves of any ad- 
vantage which we now possess. We have in- 
sisted, however, that the control must be 
genuinely international... . 


(d) We must be critical of all tendencies 
in our nation to weaken or to circumvent the 
principle of trusteeship for backward nations 
and underveloped areas, such as embodied 
in the United Nations Charter... .The prob- 
lem of “colonialism” is not solved merely by 
disavowing the responsibilities of power, but 
demanding the freedom of all peoples, some 
of which lack the external or internal basis 
for complete freedom. But neither is it solved 
by blindness to the perils of power. 


These were the themes that had been presented, 
discussed and clarified in many an article and 
editorial since the close of the war, and that gave 
to the third stage its definable quality. 


The Range Widens 


The fourth period, 1947-49, was much more 
diversified than the preceding ones had been. The 
modest journal now widened its range of interests 
considerably, and entered new fields which it has 
since continued to cultivate. Though the very 
genius of the magazine was its double attention to 
foreign and domestic issues, the latter had perhaps 
been second to the former during the war period, 
but now a more even balance was struck. 

A stronger emphasis was also placed on the 
movement for Christian unity, focusing especially 
around the formation of the World Council of 
Churches at Amsterdam in 1948. New attention 
was given to the issues of race relations, both at 








home and abroad. A discussion of Catholic-Protes- 
tant tensions developed, with an appeal for a calm 
understanding of the deeper issues and a resistance 
to some of the traditional Protestant stands on 
this matter. Articles dealing with psychological and 
therapeutical matters were published; the Kinsey 
reports came in for vigorous critical treatment. In 
the steady review of the world scene, China es- 
pecially received many analyses. On the Arab- 
Israeli problem, there were many sharp exchanges, 
not only between the journal and others, but also 
within the leadership of the journal itself. 

The fifth period, 1950-54, saw many of the em- 
phases of the previous stage continued, but now 
with two major reference points—McCarthyism and 
the cold war. An unforgettable editorial by Lis- 
ton Pope, “The Great Lie,” prefaced by a quota- 
tion from Adolf Hitler, analyzed and criticized the 
approaches and methods of such men as Senator 
McCarthy. For five years, the battle with irrespon- 
sible investigators, unintelligent anti-communism, 
and unenlightened reactionism was carried on. 
Identifications of any given economic systems as 
the Christian way were roundly criticized. The con- 
cern for education expressed itself in this period 
through attention to academic freedom. The vari- 
ous personal and social problems concomitant 
with the “Loyalty Dragnet” and “Trial by Ex- 
posure” were discussed. The outspoken “Presby- 
terian Letter” of October 21, 1953, written primari- 
ly by contributing editor John A. Mackay and 
issued by the General Council of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, was warm- 
ly praised (March 8, 1954) and later defended in 
a scholarly article (October 4, 1954). 

The background for McCarthyism was of course 
the continuing struggle of East and West—the cold 
war, with its intensely hot spot in Korea. In gen- 
eral, the periodical’s conclusion was that this ter- 
ible struggle was realistically justified. As summed 
up in an editorial by John Bennett, “Our Korean 
Policy in Perspective,” the Korean policy had its 
positive accomplishments: 


(1) It did serve notice on the Communist 
world that the extension of Communism by 
military force from one country to another 
will not be tolerated.... 

(2) The Korean policy has been based on 
the United Nations, and the moral meaning 
of what has been done is derived in large 
measure from that fact. In so far as it is suc- 
cessful it will give strength to the United 
Nations. It is the clearest case of collective 
action to prevent aggression on record. 

(3) The military action in Korea was lim- 
ited in scope and in the weapons used. It 
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is here that the people who have sought to 
misrepresent the policy have been most blind. 
Our civilian authorities and our military au- 
thorities have kept their heads. Refusal to 
extend the war to China, refusal to use the 
atomic bomb, refusal to insist on the unifica- 
tion of Korea by military force suggest the 
limited character of the action. Those who 
seek to discredit this policy have often tried 
to show that our government has been in- 
fluenced by other nations in the United Na- 
tions. If it has been so influenced, that is as 
it should be.... 

(4) The action in Korea has never been 
allowed by those responsible for policy to 
obscure the larger conflict and the demands 
upon America that are involved in it. One 
of the strangest phenomena is the fact that 
many of those who cry “appeasement” when- 
ever any step is taken to limit the Korean war 
are the very politicians who are calling for 
lower taxes, fewer controls, a less alert and 
disciplined approach to the greater danger. 
The essence of appeasement is that it is 
piecemeal surrender that leaves a country 
weaker to resist the next demand upon it. 
(July 23, 1951) 


This period in which the struggle against commu- 
nism within and without was so much in evidence 
drew to its close during 1954; during that year 
much attention was directed toward the ecumenical 
movement, chiefly because the Second Assemblv of 
the World Council of Churches was held in Evans 
ton that summer. 


New Directions 


The sixth stage of the career of this modest 
journalistic venture covers the past six years. It 
has been a time of transition, redirection and 
growth for the bi-weekly. Wayne H. Cowan became 
connected with the magazine as Secretary of the 
Editorial Board in September, 1954; with the April 
16, 1956 issue he became the Managing Editor. In 
that same issue it was explained that in its previ- 
ous history, “the crisis has been interpreted chiefly 
in political and economic terms” but that now the 
Editorial Board intended “to give increasing at- 
tention to these other areas of life in which the 
‘crisis’ is manifest.” Therefore, 


Since the judgment of God is always “judg- 
ment to save,” we must be prepared to find 
him speaking in and through voices or groups 
which do not consciously represent him, and 
we must be prepared to find his word being 
distorted in and through voices or groups 
which do consciously represent him. 

In the light of these facts, the collective 
editorial eye of this journal plans to scan a 
wider horizon than has been done in the 
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past. We shall try to see what is being said 
to us not only in politics and economics, but 
in the modern novel, the contemporary the- 
atre, the world of art, and the very important 
mass-media of television, radio and motion 
pictures. Our initial forays in these directions 
will of necessity be modest, but they will be 
directed by the conviction that God has a 
concern for all of life and that we must be 
prepared to discern his hand at work in the 
most unlikely places. 


The aims thus sketched out have indeed been 
pursued since that time, insofar as the size of the 
periodical has permitted. A new format, planned 
to achieve a more adequate unity of form and con- 
tent, was adopted at that point. New members 
were brought on to the Editorial Board; their in- 
fluence was soon felt by the readership. The an- 
cient quill pen of Saint Hereticus, which was 
dipped into strangely modern ink, introduced a 
new note of humor. Presently (February 18, 1957) 
the subtitle was changed from “A Bi-Weekly Jour- 
nal of Christian Opinion” to “A Christian Journal 
of Opinion” in the effort to witness to the view 
that good Christian men do disagree in their politi- 
cal, social and cultural judgments. 

With the increased breadth has necessarily gone 
something of the sharpness of focus that charac- 
terized earlier stages. Yet the bi-polar approach 
that has distinguished C & C from the beginning 
still forms the warp and woof of the periodical’s 
content. In recent years, the various special features 
and the maintenance of a vigorous ‘“Correspond- 
ence” section has reduced the once major “News 
and Notes” section drastically. In a time when 
social, political and economic issues could no 
longer be defined as clearly as they once could, 
the magazine has continued to keep such concerns 
before its readers. Discussions of racialism and 
colonialism have been especially featured in this 
last stage; much space has also been given to the 
Protestant-Catholic problem. 

Some of the most important material developed 
in the discussion of this matter in the journal was 
published in 1960 by Association Press in a book 
edited by Wayne Cowan, Facing Protestant-Roman 
Catholic Tensions. (This was the second book to 
republish some of the journal’s articles of perma- 
nent value. See also Wayne Cowan, ed., What 
the Christian Hopes for in Society, Association 
Press.) Also, in the crucial election year of 1960, 
the journal significantly contributed to a fair and 
reasonable discussion of religion and the Presidency 
in the wider context of improving relations between 
Catholics and Protestants. 

Statistically, the bi-weekly has climbed back to 
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a circulation of over 8,000. In its first five years, 
with the aid of certain contributions so that issues 
might be sent to military chaplains, the magazine 
regularly ran a circulation of more than 8,000. 
Then it declined, reaching a low point of 4,500 
per year from 1952 through 1954. Since then it 
has begun to climb, and begins its twenty-first 
year at about 8,500. Another inevitable sign of 
maturity is the higher subscription cost—this is 
somewhat ironic, for the editors have repeatedly 
battled against inflation! But the modest $1.50 
charge of 1941 has periodically been upped, to 
$2.00, $2.50, $3.00, and in 1959 to the present $5.00. 
Still, the venture has always had to count on the 
generosity of friends for additional support. 

Twenty years of continuity and change—this is 
the story of a little journal of large influence in 
American Protestantism. Forthright in presenting 
the views of its editors and authors, it has always 
sought and usually succeeded in being fair. Its ap- 
proaches to the problems of a divided world, a 
fragmented church, and a pluralistic culture have 
been complex, but they have helped to clarify 
many issues and have provided guidance for 
troubled spirits who are called to live out their 
lives in today’s anxious world. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The True Purpose of Advertising 


TO THE EDITORS: Mr. Lekachman’s article on 
“Dilemmas of Economic Growth” (Dec. 26, 1960) 
is thought-provoking and wisely does not attempt 
to resolve the dilemma itself. His one paragraph 
on advertising, however, discloses a rather super- 
ficial understanding of this economic force—in 
common with many other economists who engage 
in the currently popular pastime of belaboring 
advertising because, alas, it is not perfect. 

Ii is, after all, rather naive to characterize ad- 
vertising as “coaxing people to buy when they 
Jon’t really very much want to.” This is “peddling” 
or “hawking.” The true—and legitimate—purpose 
of advertising is to present the desirability of a 
product so convincingly that people will very much 
want to buy it. 

When an economy “progresses” to the point 
that people give birth to no new desires and resist 
the urge to buy anything that they do not really 
need, it stagnates—and anything that stagnates 
soon decays. 

Compare our living standard and our economic 
history of obsolescence, the result of advertising- 
stimulated demand for the latest improved models, 
with the standards and economic experiences of 
France, for example, where the idea of replace- 
ment is often anathema so long as the old model 
can be made to “make do.” Our “extravagance” 
necessitates employment of more people to pre 





duce raw materials, transport them, design new 
products, fabricate them, stock them, sell them, 
ship them, keep the accounts, finance manufacture, 
sale and purchase, and so on and on through the 
entire cycle of direct and indirect employment that 
revolves around an item that the customer “did 
not very much want’—until his interest was sti- 
mulated by an advertising appeal. 


SHERMAN L. SMITH 
East Greenwich, R. I. 


Reply 
TO THE EDITORS: Mr. Smith’s letter leads me 
to make a few observations about the economic 
merits and dangers of advertising. In common with 
a good many of my colleagues, I consider the 
proper role of advertising informational, a way of 
making known the appearance of new products and 
improvements in old ones. Much of the advertising 
in trade periodicals and professional journals ex- 
emplifies this aim. The Journal of the American 
Medical Association, the American Economic Re- 
view and Fortune contain advertising that is es- 
sentially news of novel medicines, freshly published 
books, or industrial innovations. And they are 
three of a very large number. 

But the counts against advertising designed for 
a general public center upon the departure from 
the relation between a technical journal and its 
professional readers. Because the average consumer 
of advertising is uninformed and the advertiser 
has a vested interest in maintaining him iu that 
condition, advertising leads to mistaken chcices 
and, as the economist would put it, a failure to 
maximize satisfaction. This, it might be argued, 
is trivial and people do learn from their mistakes. 
But it is not that simple. The persistent pressures 
of advertising do tend to increase consumer spend- 
ing, as Mr. Smith points out. These pressures lead 
also to overvaluation of private consumption and 





To Our Readers 


It is with regret, and a certain pride, that 
we announce the resignation of Paul H. Nitze 
as a contributing editor. Mr. Nitze was re- 
cently appointed to serve as Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense for International Affairs. 
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undervaluation of public expenditure on com- 
munal purposes. And because so much of what 
people buy satisfies relatively trivial wants, adver- 
tising promotes economic instability. 

This last point deserves a paragraph to itself. 
Our current recession is in part the consequence 
ot the alliance between fashion and adve: ising. 
Demand for automobiles has diminished and taken 
a sensible turn toward smaller, more econornicial 
and less profitable models. The steel industry and 
a host of other industries have in consequence suf- 
fered. Let us consider the meaning of these events. 
Once the auto industry met the accumulated war- 
time demand for cars, it continued to bid for cus- 
tomers by emphasis upon the annual model change 
and the status symbolism of the car. This is an- 
other way of saying that this industry—and there 
are others like it—founded its prosperity not on 
the solid serviceability of its product but on the 
psychology of its customers. Since psychology is 
exact only when it studies rats and reflexes, cus- 
tomer revolt is not astonishing. 

Now from these events I draw a moral different 
from Mr. Smith’s. It is not that we should en- 
courage advertising which keeps the wheels of in- 
dustry going but that we should severely restrict 
advertising, possibly by imposing substantial taxes 
upon it, and encourage the progress of industries 
and practices that promise to reduce rather than to 
increase the uncertainties of economic life. 

ROBERT LEKACHMAN 
New York, N.Y. 
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